« “These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in in that they received ‘the Wonn, Worn, “with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.’ 
* Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”’—Acrts, xvii. 11. 1 Tass. v. 21. 
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THE BEREAN. 

WE present our readers with the se- 
cond number of the Berean, under the pros- 
pect that the work will be encouraged and 
supported. We cannot persuade ourselves 
to believe, that an inquiry into truth. is ne- 
cessarily connected with a morbid excite- 
ment of the passions. Illiberal dogmatizing, 
abuse and railing, cannot advance the cause 
of religion; and when we see men in this 
enlightened age, take up such weapons, al- 
though charity may forbid us to call their 
motives in question, it would be in us, a de- 
freliction of duty, not to expose the errors 
of their conduct—not to declare, that such 
are deceiving themselves—are estranged 
from the benign spirit of the gospel—have 
not come into the sheep-fold through Christ, 
and are, therefore, “thieves and robbers.” 
The vital interests of Christianity require, 
that a clear distinction be made between 
the “true shepherd” and the “stranger:” 
and, however charitably disposed we feel 
towards those who differ from us in mere 
matters of opinion, we shall fearlessly char- 
acterise the “hypocrite” and the “hireling,” 
as often as the rrurts which they may bring 
forth, will enable us to perceive the mark 
of the beast stampt upon their foreheads; 
whatever may be their names in religion, 
their stations, or their titles. We feel bound 
to this duty, by the fullest persuasion, that 
it is from the lives and the conduct of the 
scribes and the pharisees of every age, that 
the heresy of all heresies lies:—that it is 
from this quarter that the religion of Jesus 
Christ has received and continues to receive 
its deepest wounds. Here it bleeds at eve- 
ry pore! 

The general remarks of “M.” on the 
“True and careful Inquiry” of W. C. B., 
will be closed in our next; after which a 
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portion of each number will be occupied 


|with a close examination of the contents of 


this work, in detail, and of the various sub- 
jects to which it refers. In the progress of 
this investigation, there will be developed 
a mass of error, contradiction, injustice and 
violation of truth, such as has rarely indeed 
fallen to the share of any one author to be 
guilty of, notwithstanding he has so unblush- 
ingly come before the public, and had the 
patronage—the broad, open, and shameless 
co-operation of men, who stand as the 
guardians of religion, and of truth; but who 
have thus given currency to falsehood and 
defamation—to a work, which would have 
disgraced even the days of “Cargill” and 
“Cameron”! 

We observe that some begin, already, to 
complain of our “avowxp opposition to 
Creeds and Confessions’—to the 
Carponaria,” or “Coalman’s faith;” in 
other words, our opposition to a blind be- 
lief in something we cannot understand; 
something that nobody can understand!— 
Such complaints, however, are perfectly 
natural; we are prepared to hear them, and 
to commisserate their authors. On the in- 
fluence of Creeds and Confessions of Faith— 
on the sanctity of the “ Fides Carbonaria,” 
some people depend for bread—they feed 
on the ignorance and blindness of their fol- 
lowers! They boast of the Reformation, but 
they dislike the principle on which that 
reformation was founded. They speak in 
commendation of its enlightened agents, 
but they love the darkness it was intended 


to dispel. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 

A writer in a little paper published in Wil- 
mington, stiled the “Christian Repository,” 
has given the public his views of the char- 
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acter of The Berean.”? When we consi- 


my to religious liberty, climbing to power 


der that for nearly three years, this paper ) over the rights of man? 


has been the instrament, not of uniting | 
Christians against the enemies of the Gos- | ity, although it pours contempt on the sor- 


The benign and lovely spirit of Christian- 


pel, but of dividing and scattering their | did temper of its fleece-loving professors, and 
forces—not of promoting brotherly love and | stiles them “a generation of vipers,” yet it 
harmony, but of enmity and discord, we breathes to the innocent, upright flock of 
may consider this notice of the “ Berean’”’ | Christ, of all persuasions, “Pract,” and to 


quite as Lhera/ as could be expected. 
deed, some of the touches of this writer’s | 
pencil, when pourtraying its character, are 
so much to my liking, that | would recom- 
mend them to the particular attention of the 
reader. 

“The object of the Berean,” says he, 
“is pretty plain. It isa child of the Re- 
former—a sister of Plain Truth.” It -will 
do no injury to the Bible and Missionary 
cause.”’—“ It will excite a spirit of inquiry 
into Christianity and her operations, an in- 
quiry which she courts, and cannot suffi- 
ciently obtain.”—*“ Such publications are 
among the happy signs of the times—a sign 
that the missionary spirit is spreading rapid- 
ly through the world—a sign that the great 
enemy of Truth dare no longer appear, as in 
former days, in his naked shape of Deism 
and Atheism.” 

Now one would suppose, that a paper 
calculated to accomplish such important 
ends, ought to give great pleasure to this 
writer -and yet he tells us, he does “not 
know whether most to rejoice or mourn’’!! 

What! mourn over the offspring of the 
Reformation—the lineal descendent of that 
noble spirit, which burst the fetters of su- 
perstition, and broke the arm of Intolerance! 
What! shed tears over “a sister of Plain 
Truth,” who, for three hundred years, has 
been employed, notwithstanding civil and 
ecclesiastical opposition, in tearing off the 
mask of the hypocrite, and exposing “his 
naked shape of Deism and Atheism”! What! 
weep over “the spirit of Inquiry’!—over 
the friends of “the Bible cause’”’!—over 
“the happy signs” of the present eventful 
period! Why should he sit one moment wa- 
vering between joy and sorrow, when he 
sees “the Berean” step forth with the Bible 
in his hand, to “investigate the practises of 
the high professors of Christianity” —to wrest 
“the 1 iron sceptre from the hand of Despot- 


ism”’—to expose a mercenary foe, lurking un- 


der a pretended zeal for the Gospel—an ene. !! 


In- the whole family of man, “Geod will.” 


While it delights to unbind the heary bur- 

| den and brake every yoke, its supreme felicity 

is to join the Angelic host, in ascribing 
| “Glory to God in the highest.” Should 
| the “Berean” be conducted in this spirit, 
the genuine friends of will cer- 
tainly “rejoice,” and none will have cause 
to “mourn,” but the Aypocrite, the hireling, 
and the unholy. IGNATIUS. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


* And I beheld another beast coming up 
out of the earth; and he had two borns like 
a lamb, and he spake as a dragon.” 

Rev. xiii. 11. 


To Samuel Miller and Ezra Stiles Ely, min- 
isters of the Gospel, by rnortssio~. 


I shall offer no apology for addressing this 
letter to you, except to remind you, that 
during the last summer, proposals were. cir- 
culated to publish a work, entitled “A care- 
ful and free inquiry into the true nature and 
tendency of the religious principles of the 
Society of Friends,” &c. “by William Craig 
Brownlee, A. M. minister of the Gospel” — 
and that to these proposals were annexed 
two recommendations over your names. In 
these flattering notices of this work, E. §. 


| Ely “cheerfully and earnestly” recommends 


it to the public, and states that it is “learn- 
ed, candid, judicious, pungent, instructive, 
unanswerable, and much needed.”? He com- 
pares it to “a dish of savoury meat,” and 
does “not blame the author for having sea- 
soned it highly,” and he adds that if the 
Quakers will but taste, they will smack 
their lips, and make a meal that will warm 
them.” 

Samuel Miller anounces the production as 
“learned, animating, !.vely and eloquent;”’ 


informs the public that “it will be read 
with deep interest,” and that “although 
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the writer now and then indulges himself 
more in an approach to the Style of satire, 
and of what some would call severity, than 
will be agreeable to all,” yet he “entirely 
miscalculates if the work, when published, 
does not engage @ more than sommon share 
of general attention.” 

Such high approbation from men presu- 
med to possess every requisite qualification 
to appreciate properly, the real merits of 
an author—from men too, placed by their 
stations, as sentinels to watch over the 
peace, the harmony, and the morals of so- 
ciety—from men who ought to breathe no- 
thing but peace on earth, and good will to 
their fellow-creatures—produced, in many, 
an ardent, feverish anxiety, to possess a 
work so rare and valuable. This anxiety is 
now allayed—the book is before the pub- 
lic, and has given rise to other feelings of a 
very different kind, in every unbiassed in- 
dividual into whose‘hands it has fallen. Be- 
fore I proceed to offer any comments, allow 
me to renew your recollections on the state 
of society and manners, that prevailed at 
the time of the early Quakers; a period 
from which /the author has selected the 
“ materials’? which are found in his work. _ 

No one acquainted with history, can be 
ignorant of the disorders and fermentation 
which maintained in England, both in the 
civil and refigious departments of the state, 
from before the middle to the latter end of 
the seventeenth century. It was in the 
early part of this period that George Fox 
entered on his public ministry. He found 
every branch of society corrupt and estran- 
ged from genuine Christianity, and espe- 
cially the ecclesiastical body. Fox and his 
friends attempt a reform; they are sensible 
that the priests, “ by their lies, and by their 
lightness,” cause the people to err. They 
apply their caustic searching remedies to the 
root of the evil. Their ministry is powerful 
and convincing; thousands are drawn away 
from the “steeple houses;” are made to see 
the blindness and corruptions of their teach- 
ers; in short, are initiated into a clear dis- 
cernment of all the mysteries of prirst- 
erarr—they abandon their idols and join 
the Quakers. From this cause the whole 
body of the priesthood, is violently ex- 
cited against them. It is determined, “ per 
fas aut nefas, to put down the Quakers.” 


The Quakers had counted the cost; they 
know whom they serve. They stem the 
tide; they yield nota jot. Their plain and 
| blunt manners are offensive to human pride: 
| their constant and severe reprehension of 
Somes in all its forms, becomes intolerable. 
Magistrates, priests, and people, unite:— 
_ laws made against popish recusants and Scot- 
| tish conventicles, are brought to bear upon 
| them: their non-resisting character invites 
| persecution and oppression; which often 
| Singles out their victims from amongst the 
| most inoffensive. From the press and pul- 
| pit, the most unfounded and defamatory 
| “materials” are sent forth against this peo- 
ple. They are despised, and are made as 
| the offscouring of all things. They furnish 
| triumphant refutations of the numerous li- 
_ bels, circulated by their unrelenting perse- 
| cutors, but they are little regarded. “A 
| torrent of declamation, when all is sound 
| and verbiage, has often served the ends of 
| the oppressor, and proved more fatal to the 
| oppressed, than any force of argument or 
| reason that could be Lrought against him: 
_ just as an expert swimmer is in more dan- 
' rer from the froth and foam of the surf, than 
from the deepest water of the ocean.” In 
the mean time, the Quakers kept their 
ground—they yielded nothing: not an tofa 
of their faith would they commr:te, for an 
armistice with acruel enemy. They never 
retaliated upon their foes, although these 
often outstepped the laws. Without resist- 
ance they suffered, and by suffering only 
they resisted—they conquered: and they 
continue to be a people, living in the pre- 
sence of their enemies—making war against 
the Byast, in all his shapes—against perse- 
cution and priestcraft, as often as their hy- 
dra forms present themselves to their view! 

My limits will not permit me to dwell lon- 
ger on this part of the subject, nor to state 
the tragical part which the followers of the 
Genevan persecutor acted during this storm 
of the human passions; this will be done at 
another time. I now hasten to present you 
with an abstract from the work which you 
have so “cheerfully and earnestly” ushered 
into a short and inglorious existence; first 
reminding you, that it is from the period 
that I have above described, that your fa- 
vourite author has gleaned his “ materials’ 
for defamation, regardless of the answers 
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and refutations, to be forfnd in the writings | 
of the Quakers in his hands, and which | 


were fiecessarily obtraded upon his notice. | 


This condensation of the most prominent | 


* Their speakers had hideous contortions, 
wee violent motions of their limbs—they 
heaved their breasts as though they would 
burst—they bellowed as they’d burst the 


parts of the work, will unavoidably exclude } Heavens, and fell down in an ecstasy. They 
much of the “high seasoning” and “ savou- | were convulsed as though their limbs would 


ry” condiment, on which, according to your | 


recommendations, you have feasted with 


keen a relish. You may, however, find | 
enough for “a meal,” in what I offer, and 
you may renew your pleasures with a saving 
of your time. 


Extracts from Wm. C. Brownlee’s Book. 


“Their eloquence [the Quakers’] was of 
the most frantic nature—they shook the 
head; they nodded; they shrugged the 
shoulders; their brawny arms dangled by 
their sides, or assumed the most threaten- 
ing postures; their frames shook; their 
mouths foamed; then, with deep intonations, 
ushered forth by a singular quavering, they 
would bellow as they’d burst the heavens. 
Then their looks, wild and haggard, added 
fearfully to the effect”— 

“Made children with their tones to run for it; 
“As bad as bloody bones and Lunford”’! 
Page 72. 

“The Foxonian period is distinguished 
by the obscurity of their ideas, and the out- 
rageous Gisorders of their public conduct. 
Their doctrines were not drawn from the 
Scriptures; they were not tangible to rea- 
son. Their Christ within, was taken for 
Christ within them literally; nor were their 
excesses in practice less frantic. The lead- 
ing Quakers strolled about, and burst into 
churches during the divine service, inter- 
rupting the service, and insulting the minis- 
try. They spoke contemptuously of the 
Holy Scriptures, and of all the divine ordi- 
nances. Penn had, with daring hand, im- 
pugned the holiest doctrines of christianity ; 
he had grafted on his principles the deism 
of Lord Herbert. The church and all good 
men are in tears. They bewail the impiety 
of this man. His ‘No Cross, no Crown,’* 
is across of suffering from the indignation 
of the Christian public, levelled against 
blasphemy of a peculiar and deep oggrava- 

tion!” p. 87 to 90. 


* This book has no particular reference to 
the author's personal sufferings! ! 


be thrown into pieces. The terror of it, 
| struck thousands. The devils trembled and 
all flesh was as grass. Those of the priest- 
ess of Delphi, could bear no comparison. 
Here were the spasms of the delicate fe- 
male; but in the Society, not only /ittle chil- 
dren and women, but robust men, were 
thrown into hideous contortions. In the 
former case, a solitary person filled the tem- 
ple of the idol with groans and shrieks; in 
the latter, prostrate hundreds covered the 
place, as ina day of slaughter. So hideous 
were the groans and yellings, that in a field 
adjacent toa meeting, the herds of cattle 
and swine, and dogs ran about as if mad, and 
each joining in the notes which nature had 
given them, they swelled the chorus into 
something superhuman: pp. 92, 93. 

“ By the colour and shape of their vest- 
ments, they proclaim their religion more 
loudly than by the trumpet of the Phari- 
see. They exhibit their confession of faith 
in their front, and in their rear,” &c.— 
“Hence their coldness, and distrust, and 
distance, and jealousy, in the presence of 
strangers—hence the sly and cautious man- 
ner, bordering on cunning, which have 
marked their public character, in all coun- 
tries:” p. 100. 

On their “rejection of oaths,” he quotes 
a German divine against them: “ these here- 
tics,” says he, “who will not swear, are 
like the devil. He is not known to have 
ever used an oath,”—he adds, “and he 
never will; swearing to the truth is a solemn 
public act of homage to Almighty God:” 
p- 104. “They have been an Ishmael on 
the limits of the reformed churches”— 
“they have been convicted of impiety and 
irreverence towards the holy Scriptures.— 
There is one peculiar feature stamped upon 
them all; they confess no sins, they mourn 
over no delinquencies. Judge Hale had ex- 
posed their suy’-:tilious folly, in placing so 
much of their religion in keeping on the hat, 
in saying thee and thou, in changing names 
of days and months. He had exposed their 
subtle schemes, in drawing off the people 
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from Christian institutions and the ministry, 
that they might infuse into them their cor- 
rupt principles, Strong suspicions had been 
excited of an intimate connection between 
the Jesuits and the leading members of the 
society.”—pp. 119, 121. 


Of the modern Quakers the author gives 
the following view 


‘The incidents in the latter years of 
their history are uninteresting. It presents, 
occasionally, a prophet ora propheless, at the 
bar of the public, with an insipid journal. 
Or, more frequently, a disowned member, 
preferring his unavailing plea to the ear of 
the public, against tyranny and oppression. 
‘The doctrines of the Society are the dog- 
mata of Plato and Saccas—in their systems 
there is no place found for the holiest doctrines 
of the Bible. It is a system of unsubstan- 
#ial morality” —pp. 125, 128. ‘* They de- 
nouwnce ali Christians but those of their own 
sect. They withdraw an immeasurable dis- 
tance from the lovely practice of charity”’— 
p- 130. Their doctrines are “impious”— 
‘“‘absurd.” In appealing to his “ inward 
feelings,” the Quaker is an “imposter and 
aknave”’—p. 164. Penn and Barclay have 
committed ‘‘forgery”’—ate guilty of an act 
worse than ‘‘felony’—p. 167. On their 
silent worship he quotes, with approdation, 
Brown of Wampry, who “ exclaimed that he 
had discovered in it, plain vestiges of devil- 
rie.”"* have removed the distinction 
between the regular ministry and the flock. 
Their only ministry is composed of those 
straggling individuals whom a fortuitous 
impulse brings upon the floor—like so ma- 
ny Eneases descending into Tartarus, each 
has his guardian Sybil’—pp. 170, 171. 
“Their apostrophes [supplications] breathe 
more of malediction than of prayer, like 
Brian’s ban,” p. 176. They are the “‘slaves”’ 
of ‘fenthusiasm,” hence they rank with 
deists and immoral characters, in being “ en- 
emies of the ministry’—p. 186. ‘‘ Their 
jealousy and hostility are unrelenting” 
{against it}—‘‘they bring ina war of ex- 
termination: there cannot be even an ar- 
mistice, untii they surrender their leading 
tenet, or we give up our Bible. Their min- 


* In page 176, he says do not know but 
od John Brown might insist that he is right, 
and that facts bear him out!” 


| isters assume the title of apostles, and place 
RIO in the line of successors to St. 
| Peter”—187. “ We denvwnce the claims of 
their ministers as the sickiy dreams of en- 
thusiasts, and the gainful craft of impos- 
tors!”—189. “The theme (hirelings] has 
exhausted the loquacity of the female ora- 
tor, and blown the fire of the zealot into 
fury; and the sons of Mammon, like ‘ fat 
contented ignorance,’ have smiled upon their 
labours, and lauded the system that spares 
the.gold”—* their preachers receive their 
temunerations. Sometimes he is blessed 
with beef and pudding; sometimes with 
bread and cresses. He sits down and 
munches his crust, thankful that his office 
affords him a bit of bread”—190-92. But 
“the vapour of Delphi has been dissipated. 
Apollo has been struck dumb.—Fox—Nay- 
lor—Penn—Barclay—have had no succes- 
sors. A generation not very remote may 
not produce a prophet to mourn over the 
desolate oracle’—p. 194. When treating 
of a female ministry, he says—‘‘ there can 
be no difficulty in deciding what spirit has 
stirred up these female Korahs to this outra- 
geous rebellion against the divine order of 
the house of God!—their claims are arro- 
gant and insufferable—their impulses are 
the fraudful acts of imposture; or at best, 
the wild reveries of fanaticism. ‘There is a 
degree of guilt attached to their crimes, 
which throws a frightful shade of aggrava- 
tion and infamy over them—and cana man 
of spirit submit to this infamous usurpation? 
—we feel all the virtuous indignation of the 
man and the Christian, against men who 
have sold their birth-right, and yielded up 
their powers to the dominion of the petticoat 
—Oh the times! Oh the manners! Can 
this age bear the presumptuous opinions of 
those who would bring back on us the mys 
ticism and folly of the dark ages, when 
bearded men listened to prating girls, and 
professors resigned their chairs to doating 
old women—we call on every man of science 
and friend to /iterature in tne society, to ex- 
ert himself in correcting the vitiated taste 
of men, who even for their amusement can 
listen to the incoherent effusions of illiterate 
females—we call on every virtuous and amia- 
ble lady in the Society, to use all her in- 
fluence in taking away this scandal to man— 
! this reproach to the sex! The female min- 
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istry must discharge its office in the harem— 
ANDIN THEHAREM ONLY. We call on every 
man of spirit and independence, to set his 
face against this insult on his dignity—tiis 
outrage to the laws of God and nature!” —pp. 
202, 206. “The Friends differ from the 
infidel only in the object of their design— 
they say the scriptures are only a second- 
ary rule; but will the Christian world bear 
this rude attack?’—p. 213. On their re- 
jecting water baptism, and the use of bread 
and wine, he exclaims *‘ Oh the impious da- 
ring of men, whose unholy hands labour to 
subdue every thing to the measure of their 
systems!—They have struck from its place 


‘the holiest rites of Christianity. Who can 


conceive the sweeping stroke of that jus- 
tice, whose stern eye singles out for ven- 
geance the wretch who breaks the covenant 
of his God! What must be the guilt of 
that offender, who—through an unsancti- 
fied zeal lashed into fury by enthusiasm— 
pours contempt on this standing memorial 
of Christ’s love,” &c. Upon their not ac- 
cepting the coming of Christ in an out- 
ward, but spiritual sense, he remarks that 
the discovery ‘ must have originated with 
that haggard spirit, who brooded on each of 
them, [Sabellians and Quakers] and whose 
breath has blown a withering blast over 
the fair system of truth; whose damning 
theory has confounded the holy persons of 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, and who has 
blotted out of their ‘other gospel,’ the most 
holy doctrine of the trinity; and who has 
dried up the last streams of hope and com- 
fort to the sad soul, and who bids the faint- 
ing pilgrim go weep in despair.” In short, 
in discarding those external rights, the Qua- 
kers are guilty of insanity” —sacrilege— 
an ‘‘ attrocious offence”—‘‘a crime of the 
deepest aggravation,” &c.—pp. 245-86. 
The moral tendency of their system, he 
says, “opens their minds to endless follies 
and deceptions—leads to deism—destroys 
rational and true religion—makes them like 
the Ishmaelites, and as insulated as the 
Jews.” He declares that they have no fel- 
lowship with the Christian world—that they | 
denounce the children of their own bowels 
if they frequent a Christian. church—stern- | 
ly deny them the liberty of conscience to 
read the books of other societies; and that 


they command the parents of disowned 


youth not to entertain or even to comfort 
them; and that the'voice of lovely charity 
has been hitherto drowned in the tumultu- 
ous clamours of bigotry. In short, that 
their whole system is hostile to the practice 
of brotherly love and charity, and the sci- 
ences—that it combines within itself all the 
heresies of Saccas, of the Sabellians, Socin- 
ians, Pelagians, Arminians, Unitarians and 
Universalists; and after having thus decla- 
red them to be every thing that can be call- 
ed heretical in religion, and detestable in 
morality, he sweeps them to destruction 
without mercy; and concludes by soliciting 
the regard of the Christian world, to this, 
his Nistorical review of the Quaker system; 
and finally adopts the 74th psalm as his so- 


Jenn prayer, deprecating what these heret- 
‘ical Quakers have done wickedly in the 
| sanctuary—pp. 287, 302. 

The foregoing extracts, in which you will 
find the sense and meaning of the writer 
clearly adhered to, present you with some 
of the prominent declamatory parts of that 

work, which has had so large a share of 

your patronage—which you announced to 
be “candid, judicious, instructive, unan- 
| swerable, and much needed;” and also “live- 

ly, animating, eloquent, and deserving a 

more than common share of general atten- 

tion”!! 

From this work, to which you have been 
| accessories after the fact, if not befure, the 
Quakers can have nothing to fear. The au- 
thor has defeated his own purpose with ev- 
ery unbiassed man and christian: and had 
no one but himself been concerned in it, the 
work would nut have been noticed by me. 
By the Society of Friends, it will not, I pre- 
sume, be noticed at all. And when I reflect 
on those peculiar traits of character, which 
have distinguished the Scottish religionist, 
to whom the principles included in the 
“ solemn league and covenant’’ adhere, from 
generation to generation, with the same te- 
nacity that the tree adheres to the soil from 
which it springs—when I reflect that the 
| force of education, the trammels of preju- 
dice, and the blindness of bigotry, always 
great, act in this case with double energy, 
I cannot marvel that the descendant of a 
Scottish Laird, “lashed into fury” by his 


bes native enthusiasm, should fall, as in 


days of yore, into unlimited excesses. In 
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this casé, therefore, there is a much more 
abundant catise for the exercise of compas- 
sion, than of censure. 

There is, however, one excuse, which he 
cannot offer in his defence.” He had no an- 
gry polemic contending with him—goading 
him—“lashing him into fury.” These things 
he did not write in the heat of controversy. 
The work was one of time and deliberation 
(see his advertisement): studied and matu- 
red in his closet, and on his pillow. There 
was not a breath from without to ruffle him. 
The heart had nothing to feed on but its 
own corruptions. Like the stagnant pool, 
it has given out its morbose exhalations, in 
the absence of the storm, and in the stillness 
of the night! M. 

( To be continued. ) 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


ORTHODOZXY. 


The Phiiologist is amused and instructed 
in tracing the etymology of words, and often 
finds them the symbols of ideas very differ- 
ent from those they were originally intended 
to convey. He discovers that at different 
periods they have conveyed different mean- 
ings, and gradually sliding from their primi- 
tive signification, they are aow used either 
in direct opposition, or in a sense quite fo- 
reign to their primitive import. Thus in 
the reign of Edw. IL. of England, the term 
Vittatn meant a Farmer, who held his land 
on condition of personal service to the chief 
lord of the fee, and thousands of the most 
upright and honest men in the kingdom, 
were then villains. At the present time 
moral depravity is an indispensable attri- 
bute ofa villain. Our dictionaries stile him 
“‘a vile wicked wretch.” In the same reign, 
the term “Kwave,’’ meant simply “a man 
servant.” It is so used in 14 Edw. III. stat. 
1. cap. 3. In Wickliffe’s translation of Ex- 
od. I. 16, the word “son” is translated 
“ knave-child,” and in the old Saxon ver- 
sion, Matt. viii. 6, the centurion says to 
Christ, “ My knave lieth at home sick of the 
palsy.” In “olden time,” there were many 
honest knaves!—now Lexicographers tell us 
that a knave is “a petty rascal”—* a rogue” 


Henry VIII. “silly” meant *“innocent,” 
“childlike,” and was a term of endearment. — 
Now it means “foolish,” “ simple,’ “wit-” 
less,” and is aterm of reproach. “ Fonn” 
meant “weak,” “foolish”: now it means 
“tender,” “affectionate”: thus we say, “She 
was a fond mother,” “he was a fond father.” 

The words in our own language which 
have undergone similar changes, are nume-— 
rous, but none perhaps has suffered a more 
complete metamorphoses, than the word 
Ontuopoxr. It originally characterized 
those, who, possessing a living faith in 
Christ, as “the captain of salvation,” the 
leader of his people, were his obedient, faith- 
ful subjects. It distinguished those whose — 
faith was a vital operative principle, without 
which the soul could no more live the chris- 
tian life, than our bodies can live without ’ 
food. It was only appropriated to those | 
whose faith, like a fruitful field, was ever | 
| producing the richest fruits, and the sweet- 
est flowers, to the honour and glory of the 
great husbandman. 


It is true, these faithful sons of the morn- 
ing, were distinguished by the stability, as 
well as the consistency, of their profession. 
Resisting every temptation to innovate—to 
wander over the barren mountains and fruit- 
less fields of opinion and speculation—they 
maintained their allegiance to Christ, their 
fidelity to his commands, and their love to 
his cause. And this was Orruonoxy, in the 
original sense of the term! 


But when the Church, in the third and 
fourth centuries, had interwoven the notions 
and opinions of the Roman, the Grecian, 
and the Egyptian philosophers, with the 
doctrines of the Gospel—when her ministers 
had assumed to themselves, powers, and 
honours, and emoluments, unknown or re- 
jected by the apostles, and were become as 
“lords over God’s heritage”—when creeds 
and systems were deemed more important 
than faith and good works—then the term 
Ortsopox: began to be used, not to de-_ 
signate the humble faithful followers of 
Christ, but the blind subscriber to the 
opinions of some learned doctor, or the creed 
of some overbearing council. 


Thus in the reign of Constantine, A. D. 
320, after the council of Alexandria had 


scoundrel”—“ a cheat’! In the reign of condemned and cursed Arius and his follow- 
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ers, Alexander, bishop of that city, wrote a 
circular letter to all the bishops, represent- 
ing the Arians as apostates, blasphemers, | 
enemies of God, full of impudence and im. | 
piety; and assumed to himself and his par- 
ty, the title of Onruopoxyr. 
year 327, Arius, who had been banished, 
was recalled by Constantine, and obtaining | 
the ascendency, Athanasius his opponent | 
was deposed by the council of Tyre, A. D. 
335, and banished into Gaul. The Arians, 


But about the | 


_ to avoid the tokens of his displeasure, fled, 
| and concealed himself among the monks in 
the deserts of Africa, until the death of the 
emperor. Thus the Arians were again the 
'Ontuonox of the day! Upon the accession 
of Jovian, who patronized Athanasius, the 
bishop was restored, A. D. 363, and the Ni- 
'cene creed was pronounced Ortu#opox. 
| But the reign of Jovian was short. Valens 
| screened him, banished the bishops who 


. had regained their sees under his predeces- 


having acquired the temporal and ecclesias- | sor, and the Arians once more succeeded to 
tical power, now became the Onrnonox. | the title of Onrmepoxy. During his ban- 
Upen the death of Constantine, A. D. 337, | ishment on this occasion, Athanasius hid 
Athanasius was restored by Constantius, to | himself four months in the monument of his 
bis country and his episcopal see. The Ari- | family, and died in exile, A. D. 373.* 

ans represented this proceeding as an of- | After the death of Athanasius, the Arians 
fence against synodical authority; and the I under the succeeding emperors, were pro- 
council at Antioch, A. D. 341, confirmed |, nounced detestable Heretics; and Theo- 
the former deposition of Athanasius, who | dosius the great, using every effort to sup- 
now had to fly for his life. A council was | press them, drove them from their churches, 
held at Sardica, A. D. 347, to settle the dis- | enacted laws whose severity exposed them 
Al pute, but the bishops were divided, each | to the greatest calamities, finally establish- 
E party claiming the title of Orthodory, and lea their opponents in power, and caused 
were forced to separate without coming to the Nicene creed to triumph over all oppo- 


any conclusion. Constans, who then sha-— 


red the throne with his brother Constantius, t 


was the friend of Athanasius. 
on his restoration, and threatened to take 
up arms against his brother, unless he sub- 
mitted. Constantius complied, and the 
Athanasians, A. D. 350, once more took the 
name of the Onrsenox. But their orthodoxy | 
was of short duration, for on the death of | 
Constans, the council of Arles, A. D. 353, 

condemned Athanasius, and pronounced his | 
party Henerics; all the bishops but one 
signing his condemnation! These proceed- || 
ings were confirmed at the council of Milan, | 
in the same year, by a majority of three 
hundred bishops; and those who were re- 
fractory, were banished by the emperor. 
Athanasius was now proscribed, and a large 
reward was offered to any who would pro- 
duce him dead or alive. The Arians obtained 
a complete triumph, and were honoured | 
with the crown of Ontnopoxy. But onthe 
accession of Julian, A. D. 361, Athanasius 
was restored to his bishoprick, and his party 
prevailing, the Arians were denounced as 
Heretics, and the disciples of Athanasius 
became once more Ortuopox. Julian, how- 
ever, was their enemy. He regarded the 
bishop with peculiar aversion, who, in order 


sition. Thus the Orruepoxy of Athanasius, 
confirmed by the power of the sword, wa: 


He insisted |, embraced by the Church of Rome, and hand- 


| ed down to future ages, as the true faith of 
the holy apostolic Church!! 

In this brief review of ecclesiastical ope- 
rations in the fourth century, we see how 
Onrtuovoxy, which was begotten in the 
heat of the most unholy passions, and 
brought forth in violence and contention, 
was established by the sword—and by the 
sword and the fire, by the rack and the 
_gibbet, it maintained its dominion (though 
not without secret or open opposition) till 
the Reformation. At this time, Luther and 
_Melancthon, Zuingle and Calvin, rebelled 
against the authority of the Church. ‘The 
| Ortuovox pronounced them Hererics, and 
| used various means to reclaim them, but in 

vain. The political situation of Europe, the 
conflicting interests of crowned heads, and 
‘the secret hand of Providence, combined 
“in their favour.t Calvin established himself 
at Geneva, obtained temporal power, grasp- 


| 


* See Socrat. Eccles. Hist.; Sozomon Ec- 
cles. Hist.; Cave. Hist. vol. 1.; Lardner’s 
Works, Ke. 


+ See Robertsen’s Hist. Charles V. 
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ORTHODOZY. 


ed the sword of the magistrate; pronounced 
» himself Orthodox, and denounced every op- 
poser asa Heretic. Poor Servetus soon felt 
the force of this denunciation. OrTuopoxy 
invented means to entrap him. He was 
tried for heresy, and condemned. Calvin 
signed the death warrant that brought him 
to the stake, and he was burned at Geneva, 
A. D. 1553. 

About this time, Orraonoxr in England, 
had established itself with the Episcopali- 
ans. Edward VI. had located it by law, in 
the Church of England! but Mary coming 
to the throne this year, pronounced that 
church Heretical, and transferred Ontso- 
boxy onge more to the Catholic church. 
Here it reigned with great effect. It brought 
Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Ferrar, Rogers, 
Taylor, Philpot, Smith, and about two hun- 
dred and eighty more to the stake. It spa- 
red neither age nor sex. Men, women and 
ahildren expiated the crime of heresy in the 
fire!* 

Mary’s reign was short. She died A. D. 
1558. On her death, Orraopoxx in Eng- | 


— 


land, had to seek another asylum. Eliza. 


beth coming to the throne, took it into her | nary things, and Orthodoxy, which seemed 


maternal keeping, and again it was located | 


in the Episcopal Church. She soon let the 


world know that Orruopoxy was like some | 


| 


shrubs of the thorny species, which are in- H 
vigorated by transplanting. In the court | Pressrterian Church. The assembly of 


of this queen, it flourished in pristine vigor. | 
Under various pretexts, she brought many | 


tothe gibbet. Those honest Catholics who | 


preferred death to a renunciation of their 
faith, were seized as traitors; and though 
they were convicted of no crime but a re- 
fusal to submit to her ecclesiastical man- 
dates, numbers of them were hanged;t some 
of them were cut down before they were 
deprived of life, and quartered by the exe- 
cutioner, while they had sense enough to 
discern the knife which he applied by vir- 
tue of the queen’s warrant. 

But this was not the only prowess of On- 
Taopoxr under Elizabeth. In this reign, 
some of her faithful subjects could not so 
far conform to the customs of the church 


Strypes’ Memorials, vol. iii. 291. Foa’s 
vol. ii. WV. ¥. Edit. 


Campion, Sherwin, Bryant, &c. Neal's 
Purit. 1 vol, i. p. 382. 


of Rome, as to wear, in divine service, the 
habits of the Popish clergy. They pro- 
tested against wearing “the square cap, and 
no hats, in their long gowns,” against the 
“surplice, with non-regents hoods in the 
choirs, according to the ancient [orthodox] 
custom,” and refused “to communicate, 
kneeling, in wafer bread.” For these and 
like worthy causes, they were suspended 
and deprived, and numbers of them were 
executed. Wielmacker and Ter Woort 
were burnt at Smithfield;* Thacker, Cop-. 
ping, Barrowe, Greenwood and Penry were 
hanged;f some were tortured and many 
died in prison from severe and long confine- 
ment. Archbishops Parker and Whitgift 
pursued the heretics with unrelenting hos- 
tility; some of them succumbed to Orrao- 
pox¥, but great numbers, who could not 
yield for conscience sake, were reduced to 
poverty—others were banished from the 
country, enduring with great fortitude, the 
rigors of the hierarchy against all who were 


| too honest to barter their peace of mind, for 


the honours and emoluments of the Church! 
But uncertainty is inscribed on all sublu- 


to be established under Elizabeth and James 
I., was doomed to partake in the changes 
of succeeding times. Under the govern- 
ment of Cromwell it was transferred to the 


| divines, as they are called, met at West- 
A. D. 1643, and throwing Onruo- 
pox into a crucible, they melted it down, 
and cast it intoa new mould. Its features 
were alittle changed, but not less rigid than 
before. Cranielogists observed thai the 
fourth and fifth organs, according to Gaux, 
were remarkably prominent. We are not, 
therefore, to wonder, if the great character- 
istics of Ontuopoxy, Fighting and Slaugh- 
ter, should still remain. 

‘Yet experience sometimes corrects even 
the strongest propensities of nature; and 
Oxtnopoxy having been tossed about be- 
tween Athanasius and the Arians—having 
tried its strength under Calvin, then under 
Edward VI., then under Mary, and after- 
wards under Elizabeth and James, and now 
being new moulded and placed under the 
protection of Cromwell, we might suppose 


* Neal, vol. 1, p.346. Ibid. pp. 389, 526. 
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i€ would exhibit the mellowness’ of experi- 
ence, ifnot the weakness of age. All human 
calculations, however plausible, do not 
merit unlimited confidence. He that at- 


. tempts to measure the wisdom of Ontuo- 


poxy by the standard of Reason, will find 
himself mistaken. It is a child of no com- 
mon birth. It is not to be compared with 
the vulgar offspring of ordinary parentage. 
In fact it has nothing to do with reason. It 
not only soars above reason, but is contrary 
to reason, and at different times contrary to 
itself. It delights to wing its course in the 
sublime regions of mystery! Gloom and ob- 
scurity are its favourite retreats, from which 
it seldom issues, except to execute some ec- 
clesiasti¢al mandate, or to defend some in- 
comprehensible dogma. If, therefore, it 
should always be enveloped in mystery, 
why should we be so weak as to express 
any surprise! E. 
be continued. ) 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


THE BEREAN. 


CALVIN. 


The followers of Calvin have placed him 
amongst the stars of the first magnitude in 
the constellation of reformers, but if we 
may judge of his merits by the nature and 
tendency of his public acts, he shines but 
dimly when compared with Luther, Zuingle 
or Melancthon. It has often happened-that 
men, conspicuous only for their vices, have 
had virtues ascribed to os by the blind 
partiality of their admi to which they 
could lay no legitimate claim, when exam- 
ined through the pure medium of truth.— 
Such, L apprehend is in degree, the case 
with Calvin. 

Luther and Zuingle had given the first 
impulse to the ball of the Reformation, be- 
fore Calvin had learned to lisp the name, 
and by their successive strokes, it had ac- 
quired a momentum, which withstood the 
shock of Papal power, before Calvin’ ventu- 
réd to make his delut on the stage of action. 
It was about the year 1510, that'these two 
courageous reformers began to oppose the 
torrent of corruption that prevailed’ among 


| 


| 
the Roman ecclesiastics. At this time Cal- 
vin was but one year vid. From six to eight” 
years after this period, in their public dis- 
courses, by no very oblique strokes, they 
attacked Papal supremacy, and the sale of 
indulgencies: and about the year 1520, they 
fearlessly seized the beast by the horns, and 
in the desperate struggle which continued 
for years, gained, if not a complete, a glo- 
rious triumph. ‘This was before xrarmeme had 
openly appeared in the cause. 
Calvin was born of an obscure family, 
named Cauvin, at Noyon, in Picardy, in 


(1509. He was originally designed for the » 


Church, and received at an eatly age, a be- 
nefice in the cathedral of iis native place” 
but acquiring a predilection in favour of the 
new religion, he had to give up his benefice. 
Yet he cautiously kept out of the storm, and 
sat down to the study of the civil law, first 
at Orleans, and afterwards at Brouges. His 
religious opinions becoming known, he re- ° 
treated from danger, and took shelter in An- 
gouleme, where he turned teacher of the 
Greck language. Here he wrote the great- 
est part of his “Institute,” but which it 
seems he did not think quite safe to publish | 
for some time afterwards. Thinking him- 
self not safe in Angouleme, Calvin once 
more shifted his quarters, and retired to 
Bazil; this was in 1534. Calvin remained 
here about two years, at the end of which 
time, going to Geneva, he there obtained 
the offices of preacher and professor of dis 
vinity, over a people or church, gathered 
and established by the labour of others; and 
although he had previously wielded his pen 
in defence of the reformation, but little ap- 
peared of him asa public actor, until he 
came to Geneva. Here Calvin soon began 
to manifest the turbulence of his passions: 
and he conducted himself in such a violent 
and arbitrary manner, that he was soon dri- 
ven out of that city by an assembly of the 
people; but, by the interference of his 
friends, he was recalled in 1541; and he 
now succeeded in establishing a form of ec- 
clesiastical discipline, and a consistorial ju- 
risdiction, not less arbitrary than those of’ 
the Roman see. Through his-influence, a 
denial of those peculiar doctrines which 
have since received the name of Calvinism, 
was declared heretical, and made punisha- 


ble by civil penalties and corporeal tortures! 
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Calvin thus made Geneva the Rome of 
Protestantism. Here he set up his idol, 
© thundered vengeance upon all that refused 
© to make obeisance, and spared no pains to 
© bring all the reformed churches within its 


a foul embraces. Thus, no sooner was Calvin 


> clothed with that power for which he had 
manifested an inordinate ambition, than he 
made a retrogade movenient—turned his 
back on the principles-of the reformation, 
by erecting another inquisition on the ruins 
of the one which that reformation had de- 
molished! From this period, he can be no 
longer viewed as a reformer, but as a pope— 
an arbitrary tyrant... 


Had Calvin succeeded in his schemes of 
dominion, reformed christendom would have 
been changed into another aceldama. Ev- 
ery one within his grasp, who had the te- 
merity to entertain opinions in religion, 
contrary to his own, felt the turbulence of 
his passions, and the effects of his unhal- 
lowed zeal; thus he banished Bolsee and 
Castalio, and the unfortunate Servefus he 
caused to be burnt at the stake, because of 
some difference of opinion on the subject of 
the trinity: and he had the hardihood after- 
" wards to buast, that ke had exterminated 
4Servetus the Spaniard. 


“That ‘Calvin possessed great learning, 
clogdence and talents, will be readily ad- 
mitted; but what are all these, when from 
inder the ‘controlling, regulating power of 
divine grace, and gospel love? They are 
turned into engines of evil. In Calvin, 
whose turbulent passions were not over- 
fuled and mollified by the snirit of Christ, 
they were the levers which foisted him into 
power, and which power he used in inflict- 
mg misery on his fellow men, and thus fur- 
nishing examples but too closely imitated 
by his bigoted followers. In Holland, the 
Calvinists brought to the block the grey 
hairs of Oldenbarnevelt; confined for life 
the famous Grotius; imprisoned the Armin- 
ians, or scattered them in exile. But the 
effect of that spirit which burnt so fiercely 
in the breast of Calvin, and of those prece- 
dents which he has bequeathed to his ad- 
herents, did not stop here. In England, 
the Presbyterian parliament enacted a de- 


¢ree; which, had it gone into effect, would’ 


have planted gibbete over the land, and pro- 


duced scenes which would have rivalled 
those that followed the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. \n short, such isthe force 
of example, that wherever Calvinism has 
spread, the spirit of its parent seems to 
have hovered over it, and the seeds of per- 
secution have taken root downwards, and 
sprang upwards: and when, at the present 
time, we hear the followers of the Genevan 
persecutor, applying the epithets “fanati- 
cal,” “impious,” “blasphemous,” &c., to 
their sober Christian neighbours—when we 
hear them assert that these are “ fanatical 
impostors,” “disturbers of the church of 
Christ,” “in rebellion against God’s house,” 
“that Quakerism and Arminianism origina- 
ted from the prince of darkness,” &c. &c.— 
when we read these things inthe publica- 
tions of the day, we can scarcely permit 
ourselves to doubt, but that a portion of 
Calvin’s spirit still continues to descend 
upon his faithful disciples! 
MELANCTHON. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


In my last, I stated some objections to the 
doctrine that “we are bound to believe what 
we cannot understand.” I gave some rea-. 
sons for my belief that this doctrine has been 
mischievous to the Church and the cause of 
Cliistianity.—On further consideration of 
this subject, and of the objections that are 
made to the doctrines I defend, there are 
some views, the examination of which, will, 
J apprehend, amply compensate for the time 
and attention of the reader. 

Those who maintain this doctrine, tell 
us that “that the reasoning which opposes 
it, scarcely deserves to be called plausible;” 
that ‘it will banish from the list of credible 
things, many articles of belief which no man 
in his senses thinks of doubting, much less 
of rejecting”—*“ that by this mode of rea- 
soning, a man can believe nothing or next 
to nothing.”* They infer, that because we 
cannot explain the nature of magnetism— 
“why the magnetic needle points to the 
poles—why it does in any case deviate from 
the true meridean” &c., we cannot rationally 


* See Miller’s Letters on Unitarianiem.—~ 
Letter page 73. 
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believe in magnetism: that because we can- 
not tell “whence the wind cometh or whi- 
ther it goeth,”’ we cannot consistently with 
our own principles, believe there is any 
such thing as wind!!!—that because we 
cannot explain the nature of the electric 
Auid, nor the causes of chemical affinities, 
therefore we cannot with any colour of rea- 
son, believe that our neighbour’s barn was 
set on fire by lightning, or that there is 
such a thing as chemical combination!!! 


These assertions and inferences appear to 
me wholly unfounde® © Theologians fre- 
quently resort to them, to support the most 
extravagant theories: they use them with 
some ingenuity, but without success. They 
serve to bewilder the to 
aid it in the search after truth. | 

I propose now to examine some of those 
truths which we are told cannot be believed 
unless we consent to believe what we can- 
not understand. The first that presents it- 
self is the omnipresence of the Deity. Now 
little as we know of the nature of that infi- 
nite and great first cause, we can under- 
stand, and demonstrate from the plainest 
facts, that God is, and must be ever present 
with his creation; and this being done, his 
omnipresence becomes an article of rational 
faith. We know that matter is inert, that it 
cannot move itself—the matter constituting 
the planet we inhabit, is inanimate—has no 
power to move, and yet it is propelled at 
the rate of one million five hundred and 
seventy eight thousand miles perdiem. To 
the forces which propel it and regulate its 
motion, we give certain names. We speak 
of the projectile, the centrifugal, and cen- 
‘ripetal forces; of the laws of gravitation, of 
attraction and cohesion. It requires how- 
ever but a moment’s reflection to perceive, 
that these are but names, describing the 
mode by which some infinite agent acts, in 
the great theatre of the Universe. A law is 
arule of action, and necessarily supposes 
an actor who is or ought to be governed by 
that rule. ‘The laws of nature, as they are 
termed, are those rules, by which God, in 
infinite wisdom, has chosen to act, in the 
¢reation and preservation of the innumera- 
ble worlds that surround us, and while they 
exist in their present order, we are indubit- 


present, acting and by infinite power, sw. i 
|) taining them in that order: It is he that 


Waris in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, an? blossoms in the trees, 
Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent: i 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal par, 
As full as perfect in a hair as heart. a 


There is no difficulty in understanding, 
that wherever there is action or motion, @ 
there is an actor or mover; that wherever 


sequently there is rational evidence of the J 
omnipresence of the Deity. 

But we are told, that if we believe only Wy 
what we can understand, we shall “banish 
from the list of credible things, many arti. J 
cles of faith, which no man in his senses, 99 
thinks of doubting, much less of rejecting’ 7 
—that upon this plan “a man can believe J 
nothing or next to nothing”’—and yet at the g 
same time itis admitted, that we can believe 7 
well attested facts/—1 confess that to me, | 
there appears a great contradiction between 
these assertions, and the concession which 
follows them: because well attested facts in 
the economy of Providence, both in his na- 
tural and spiritual government, are nume- 
rous, or rather innumerable: facts that are 
perfectly within the comprehention of the 
rational understanding, both as to their na- 
ture and causes. 


Therefore in the first place, our doctrine 
will not banish from our creed the belief ia 


MIRACLES. 


That God’s power is infinite, was demon- 
strated upon rational principles in my last 
essay; in which I showed that a beliefin his 
omnipotence was founded upon indubitable 
evidence. ‘This being admitted, I see mo 
difficulty in believing that infinite power 
can as easily work without the commoa 
means, as with them. The common laws of 
nature, are the rules by which omnipotence 
has generally chesen to act. ButI see ne 
reason why infinite power should be limited 
by those laws. He could have prescribed 
to himself other rules of action, which would 
have produced the same result. To use the 
language of a lawyer, he may make a statute 
to suit a particular case. The comman laws 
are the general rule; a miraoteis the resuk 


ably certain that God must be every where 


of a special /aw or statute, There is nothing 


there is an effect, there is a cause, and con. Be: 
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OF snore wonderful in a miracle than in some of | 

the most common operations of infinite 
Dy power; the only difference is that the former 
His the result of a special uct, the latter are 
© according to the general rule. The belief 
© in miracles in order to be rational, only re- 
it quires competent evidence. What kind of 
MH cvidence is competent, must necessarily 
2 depend upon circumstances, which every 
man must determine for himself. For his 
: judgment in ghe @se, he is accountable 
= only to his Creator. 


banish from our creed, a belief in the Divixe 


fect confidence in that promise, is the high- 


lief and confidence. 
© Paul was assured on divine authority, that 
the “grace” of God was “sufficient for 
© him,” his belief in this assurance was ra- 


» neral promise to his rational family, and it 


| beentried by sickness and pain and infirm- 


= > 
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In the second place, our doctrine does not 


PROMISES. 
Let it be shewn that God has made a ge- 


may be easily shewn that on our part, a per- 


est actofreason. His omnipotence and ve- 
racity being admitted, this position needs no 
demonstration. Promises of a particular 
nature, indubitably attested, are on the 
ground of reason, equally entitled to our be- 
When the apostle 


tional, and if we believe in the inspiration | 
of the holy penmen, ours is equally rational, | 
when we rely on the promise of Christ to 
the weary and heavy laden; where he says, 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” 


But experienced Christians have other ra- 
tional evidence of the truth of the promises 
recorded in the Scriptures! They have pas- 
sed “through many tribulations;” they have 


ity; they have been placed in situations 
where they have found that “vain is the 
help of man;” neither able to shield them 
from sorrow, nor alleviate its weight. In 
the midst of these dark and bewildering 
dispensations, when the waves of affliction 
have rolled over them, they have found the 
secret hand of God upholding them, and 
the balm of consolation poured into their 
souls. They have heard that gracious voice 
which “rebuked the winds and the sea,” 
and have known from unquestionable evi- 
dence, that it still has power to produce “a 
great calm.” 


In this way the divine promises are ¢con- 


firmed by experience—their truth being 
doubly demonstrated, we perfectly under- 
stand them, and become possessed of the 


‘most rational faith. 


Thus we see the fallacy of the assertion, 
that “we can believe nothing or next to 


nothing,” unless we believe what we can- 
not understand. 


Let us now inquire what it is we are en- 
joined to believe, that we cannot under. 
stand! It is not the divine attribute of om- 
nipotence, neither those of his omnipresence 
and omniscience. It is net the Goodness of 
God, nor his Love, nor his Mercy, nor his 
Justice. It is not miracles, nor the promi- 
ses of God: neither is it facts attested by 
competent evidence—and I may add, it is 
not the doctrine of the Gospel! All these 
are recorded in the sacred volume, as with 
a pencil of light, and demand the assent of 
our reason, being attested by competent 


_ evidence, or demonstrated with such clear- 


ness, as to be understood even by children. 
When the lawyer asked our Lord, “ which 
is the greatest commandment in the law,” 
he replied “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as 
thyself,” and then added “On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” The whole design of the Old 
Testament, as it related to the moral and 
religious improvement of man, is centered 
in these shortsentences. ‘The difficulty in 
this case, is not to understand them, but to 
put them in practice! So it is with doc- 
trines of the new dispensation. The first 
sermon our Lord preached after entering on 
his ministry, was equally simple and equally 
comprchensive, “ Repent ye and believe the 
Gospel.” Marki.15. “For,” says the apps- 
tle, “the Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation, to every one that believeth.” 
Rom. i. 16. A power to “heal the broken 
hearted, to deliver the captive soul, to open 
the eyes of the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.” Luke iv. 8. Here are 
plain practical truths—the essentials of reli- 
gion; a religion which opens our eyes, in or- 
der that we may see and believe; which gives 
us light and understanding, that we may 

have faith. Our opponents’ system is the 

reverse of this; it would make us believers 
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before it opened our eyes, it calls for faith 
whilst we are yet blind! And the truth is, it 
has peopled the earth with blind believers. 
There is, however, an adequate cause for 
the wonderful display of zeal, and talents, 
and learning, which is made in defence of a 
blind faith. Cnrxxrps framed in the darkest 
night that ever shrouded the Church, and 
systems adopted in the dim twilight of re- 
formation, have been handed down to pos- 
terity, in alliance with names rendered 
venerable by all the prejudices of edu- 
cation: and now these erecds and systems 
which we are called upon to believe and 
cannot understand, are inseparably connect- 
ed with the profits and honours of the cler- 
gy, asa distinct and aspiring order of men. 
With all the freedom of inquiry, and all 
the intellectual improvement, which char- 
acterize the present age, were we now per- 
fectly free from every kind of Prepossession | 
on the subject of religion, can we possibly 
believe that we should adopt the creed of 
Athanasius, the Augsburg Confession, or 
the sentiments of the Westminster divines? 
1 think we may safely answer in the nega- 
tive! Even with all the strength of long 
rooted prejudices in their favour, the slow 
but searching hand of Trutu, is undermi- 
ning the mighty fabric—its lofty towers 
have been shaken to their base—huge frag- 
ments have already fallen to the ground— 
and the period approaches when the Chris- 


tian traveller will point at the massy ruin, | 


as a mouidering relic of the ages of super- 
stition! 

Let us for a moment suppose, that the 
“ fides earbonaria,” or belief in things not 
understood, were admitted as a Christian 
principle, and we shall soon perceive, that 
we have yielded the strong hold of protest- 
ant reformation, that we have launched into 
a sea of unfathomable depth, with no better 
chart than tradition, with no surer pilot 
than the ever varying opinions of fallible 
men. Because though we all admit the in- 
spiration of the Scripture writers, the divine 
authenticity of the Bible, yet we know that 
the most learned men of all denominations 
explain them differently. The Pope inter- 
prets them one way, Luther another, Calvin 
another. The scheme of Arminius is oppo- 
sed to that of the Antinomians; the Baxte- 


rian differs from both of them. It is, Resi é 
ever, needless to mention particulars. 
Amongst those who make the Seripture 9 
the rule of their faith, the differences an 
contradictions are innumerable. 


The Catholic tells us, that “the Chure 
of Rome is the only true Church—that th 
keys of heaven were committed tu St. Pe 
ter, and handed down to the present Po. 
tiff by a regular succession of bishops, whos 
names and services reoorded in ther 
sainted registers, from the very days of th " 
apostles.” He tells us that “in the blesse; i 
sacrament of the Altar, after the words a 
consecration, the elements are changed, the ® 
bread and wine are converted into the fies F 
and blood of Christ—the very same he took J 
of the virgin Mary.” We tell him in reply, 
that his doctrine is incredible—that it con. 
tradicts our reason, and offers violence to ¥ 

the plainest dictates of common sensc.— 4 
But he contends for his creed, quotes many | 

texts of Scripture in its defence, pleads for 4 
| the infallibility of his Church, and finally 7% 
tells us in the language of Dr. Miller, that am 
| our “reasoning scarcely deserves to be call. 
| ed plausible,” that “it will banish from the 4 | 
list of credible things, many articles of be- @ 
lief which no man in his senses thinks of J 
doubting, much less of rejecting;” that “by 
this mode of reasoning, a man can believe B 
nothing or next to nothing”! * 

It is worthy of remark, that we are never 
pressed to adopt the “ fides carbonuria,” ex- 
cept when we oppose some creed of human 3 
invention. To believe in the doctrines of 
the Bible, as expressed in Scripture lan- 
guage, is not sufficient. We must either 
believe in the dark mysterious interpreta- 
tions of fallible men, or submit to be brand- 
ed with the title of “Heretic.” We must 
either believe the most irrational and con- 
tradictory propositions, or be excluded from 
the “ Orthodox Church.” For my own part, 
not being able to believe what I cannot un- 
derstand, I very cheerfully accept the alter- 
native. “Orthodoxy,” in the technical 
sense of that term, has not for me the least 
attraction! Ever since the days of Athana- 
sius, it has been associated with every thing 
that is at variance with the benign and love- 
ly spirit of the Gospe]. It has been the en- 


sign of the bigot and the persecutor, for 
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fifteen centuries. it has been the watch- 
word of the legalized assassin, ever since 
the fourth century of the Christian era! It 
prought John Huss, Jerom of Prague, Ser- 
yetus, and an innumerable host of faithful 
martyrs, to the stake! It roused Bonner into 
action, and put the torch in his hand which 
consumed men, women and children—the 
holiest and the best in the kingdom of Great 
Britain: and now, in our own country, it 
stimulates not the arm of the bigot, (for our 
civil institutions, founded on the basis of 
enlightened reason, have struck it with the 


dead. palsy,) but his tongue and his pen. 


His efforts, however, are vain; the sun of 
Truth has arisen, and attained considerable 
altitude. Light is spreading, and that divine 
prediction is hastening to its accomplish- 
gnent, when the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the glory of God, as the 
waters cover the sea. Hab.ii. 14. ONAS. 


SPIRIT OF 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


(Continued from page 16.) 


In our last number, we gave afew ex- 
tracts from a sermon of Lyman Beecher. 
We now add a few more from the same ser- 
mon, by which our readers will perceive, 
that the preacher does not hesitate to de- 


clare, that nothing short of an establishment | 
by law, of the “ancient religious order of 


the state” (Calvinism), can save it from ruin! 


“The religious and civil order of the state 
commenced their existence together, and 
together they will live or expire. One was 
made for the other, or rather one was made 
by the other. Without the religious order 
of the state [Calvinism], to form the con- 
science and establish the fear of the Lord, 
our institutions which have stood almost two 
centuries, could not have endured a year.” 
{Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, 
have maintained their eivil institutions for 
more than one hundred years, without a re- 
ligious establishment.) “Let the ancient 
churches in this state, one after another, be 
broken down, and the doctrines [Predesti- 
nation, &c.) which have purified and cheered 
them, cease to be heard, and soon. Connec- 


ticut will be Connecticut no more.”—*Let 
the prevailing religious order of the state, 
be once broken down, and it is gone for- 
ever. {Calvinism is the salt of the earth!] 
Is it not time then to awake to our duty, 
that by a vigorous enterprise, we may re- 
trieve what is past.” Thus a grand effort 
is to be made to recover the ascendency 
which the Calvinists, it seems, have lost, over 
the “civil order” of the state. This point 
once obtained, and the sword of the magis- 
trate will be again unsheathed in support of 
Calvinism in Connecticut! 

All this must unavoidably produce alarm 
among other sects—it is throwing the brand 
of discord into society, and counteracting 
the genuine fruits of pure religion; peace, 
harmony and love. We will close this ar- 
ticle by presenting to the reader one sam- 
ple more of the old leaven, taken from the 
“ Evangelical Witness.” 

“In the mean time three unclean spirits, 
like frogs, issue from the mouth of the dra- 
gon, or satan—they are the spirits of devils, 
or demons of an infernal character. These 
are the abominable heresies, or errors of our 
own age, Infidelity, Socinianism, Quaker- 
ism, Arminianism,; corruptions in divine 
worship, which have originated from the 
prince of darkness.” 

It is due to the American character to 
state, that this writer is a foreigner. 


SELECTED. 
OLDEN TIMES OF POLEMICS. 


Extract from William Penn’s “ Just rebuke 
to one and twenty divines.” 


“In the next page you call them [the 
Quakers] wasps of Satan’s hiving; who have 
hives, but no honey. [Of course] the less 
we have, the more you have! And would 
not one think you all honey by your wri- 
writings? How can you expect that we 
should have any to spare, whom you make 
to have so little, if any at all? And what 
need is there giving to you, who think you 
have so muchalready? The truth is [accord- 
ing to your comparison] we are wasps and 
you are bees? We know that you have al- 
ways a good name for yourselves, and have 
jong loved the honey pot! But where. did 
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bees, and you so many cunning hivers, at 


you get the honey? Did you gather it? No || How sublime, yet how — the homage 
such matter! Where then?. Of the people, | he taaught 
‘no doubt! They toil andyou talk—they are | To her, who ingquir’d, by that Svantain, 
If Jenovan =? Solyma’s shrine would be 

the tinkling of whose bells, the silly bees ORY 245 
comaaiieay da when you have safely hived || OF ador’d on Samaria’s mountain’ 
them, your next business is to take their 
honey from them. 

“ But why do you say we are judicially. 
deserted of God? Is it not because we have 
judiciously deserted you? And don’t you 


Woman! believe me, the hour is near, 
When He, if ye rightly would hail him, 
Will neither be worshipp’d exclusively here 

Nor yet at the altar of Salem. 


therefore say, we are hived by the devil, be- || For Gop isa Spirit, and they who aright 


cause we will not let you hive us?” Would perform the pure worship he lov- 
eth, 
= In the heart’s holy temple, will seck with "7 


delight, 
on SILENT WORSHIP. That spirit the Father approveth. 


Though glorious, © Gop! must ay temple And many that prophecy truth, can declare, 


have been, Whose bosoms have livi 
ngly known it; 
On the day of its first dedication, ; Whom Gop hath instructed to worship him 
When the Cherubim’s wings, widely waving, there, 


were seen at hi 
On high, o’er the ark’s holy station; Are convine’d that his mercy will own it 


. The temple that Solomon built to His name, 
When even the chosen of Levi, tho’ skill’d Now lives but in bistory’s story; 


To minister, standing before Thee, Extinguish’d long ‘since is ite sltar’s bricht 
Retir’d from the cloud which the temple eo en ng 


then fill’d, ish’ 
And thy glory made Israel adore Thee. 
| | But the Christian, made wise by a wisdom 
Tho’ awfully grand was thy majesty then; divine, 
- Yet the worship thy gospel discloses, Though all human fabrics may falter, 


‘Less splendid in pomp to the vision of men, || Still finds in his heart, a far holier shrine, 


Far surpasses the ritual of Moses. ware the fire burns unquench’d on the 
tar! 
And by whom was that ritual forever re- | Bennarp Barton. 
peal’d? 


But by Him, unto whom it was giv’n 
To enter the Oracle, where is reveal’d, AGENTS FOR THE BEREAN. 


Not the cloud, but the brightness of |! x purzanzxeura—Marot & Walter, Book- 
heaven. sellers, 87 Market street. 
New-Yorx—James V. Seaman. 
Who, once enter’d, hath shown us || New-Ganpew, Pa.—Enoch Chandler. 
Danrsy, Pa.—John H. Andrews. 
re) Lonp! how to worship before thee; Custer, Pa.—Edward Darlington, esq. 
Not with shadowy forms of that earlier day, | Lenses Po. —Wilkan Chendber, 


But in spirit and truth to adore thee! | Canrwe1t’s Baines, Del.—Joseph Tatman. 


is. this i orshi viour made || S™@™®™4; Del.—Jacob Penin P. M. 
New-Brunswick, N. J.—Hobert Bass. 


When she of Samaria found him Warwesvitie, Ohio—Noah Haines, P. M. 


By the Patriarch’s well, sitting weary, alone, || (CP Responsible agents are entitled to 
With the stillness of noontide around him. || every eleventh copy, gratis. 
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